The Imagists and their Bequest
It is risky to use words like classicism and romanticism,
because they have been worn smooth by too much handling.
One thinks of Keats, for example, as a romantic poet. Yet
Hulme, fighting romanticism, demanding Verse strictly con-
fined to the earthly and the definite', adduces, by way of illus-
tration, the work of Keats. Such writing as he praises may be
found in the sonnets and in the odes, in Sleep and Poetry;
A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air;
A laughing schoolboy, without grief or care,
Riding the springy branches of an elm;
in Hyperion;
... the sickening east-wind
Shifts sudden to the south, the small warm rain
Melts out the frozen incense from all flowers;
even in so pure a piece of fantasy as La Belle Dame Sans
Merci;
The sedge is withered from the lake,
And no birds sing.
What classicism meant to Hulme and his circle is not as clearly
exemplified in the compact witty verse of a Dryden or a Pope.
For all his emphasis upon the beauty that there is in 'small, dry
things*, for all his insistence that cin the classic it is always the
light of ordinary day, never the light that never was on land
or sea*, Hulme did not forget that emotion is the matrix of
poetry. In his discussion of its proper themes, he restated
Wordsworth's dictum by declaring that it was useless to work
up an emotion about motor-cars on the theory that motor-
cars are beautiful: the emotion must precede the poem. Attack-
ing the matter from the other side, he argued that the work of
those minor men who traffic in the jewels of the past suffers
from *a lost poetic content'.
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